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ROOMS IN. THE NEW. BUILDING, 


N. W. Cor. 15th & Race Sts., Philadelphia, will be 
ready for occupancy about Fourth month Ist. 
Single rooms and suites of two rooms and bath. 
Apply at office of Young Friends, Association, 
140 N. 15th St., Phila 





| FOR A LIFE - TIME 


A WATCH is not bought fora 

moment's pleasure, but should 
last a life-time, giving faithful 
and accurate service. 


We call attention to the fact that our 
watches are in the hands of three gener- 
ations of satisfied customers. 


GEO. C. CHILD 
20 South 10th Street 


Established 1810 Finest Watch Repairing 
on North 2nd Street in Philadelphia 


PADEREWSKI hought a $10,000 lot 
————————————— 1 when in Seattle last 
month, saying it overlooked the grandest view in 
the world. 

I can place a $4000 loan at 8% ona $15,000 resi- 
dence only one block frum above property. 

Correspondence solicited by 

HENRY C. ASH 

316 Bailey Bidg. Seattle, Wash. 


These trade-mark cri es On every package 


Health Cereals. 
ke and Biscuit. 


N.Y. U.S.A. 
New Idea. 

New here, at any rate. We 
will mail, postpaid, a postcard 


album and 28 selected post 


cards, for 75 cents. 

Album contains 28 pages, dark 
gray paper with heavy cloth finish 
cover, one card fitting a page. 
Any selection of cards, Philadel- 
phia, Fairmount Park, Meeting- 
house,—anything we have. Full 
list, if you want it. Album alone, 
35 cents, postpaid. We can use 
stamps. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 
15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia 
Water H. JENKINs, 
Manager, 


Advertisements in this column five cents 


a line. No insertion for less than 20 cents 


WANTED. 


ANTED—A WORKING HOUSE-KEEPER | 


for the Children’s Summer Home, Cinnam- 
inson N. J. Give reference and experience. Ad- 


a7 Anna Taylor Stokes, Moorestown Burlington | 
Co. N. J. 


WANTED—A WORKING HOME FOR TWO 
boys in the country, ages 12 and 15 years. 
Apply to Emily Wilbur, 151 Fairmount Ave., Phila. 


A 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY DOING A 
prosperous business offers for sale a small 


amount of stock to provide for an increase in the | 


equipment of its plant. The business of 1907 more 
than doubled that of 1906. Semi Annual dividends 
are guaranteed. Address, R, care of Friends’ In- 
telligencer, 15th and Cherry Street. Phila. 


WANTED.— BY THE UNDERSIGNED TO 
obtain views of Friends’ Meeeting-houses, 
exterior and interior in the U.S. Any informa- 
tion will be appreciated, expense of postage will 
be returned. J. R. B. Moore, Box 94, Newtown, 
Bucks Co., Pa., or 44 East 73rd Street, New York. 


WANTED - BY A TEACHER, CONGENIAL 
work for the summer months. Address 


Emma Wilson, Horsham, Montg. Co., Pa. 


Continued on last page 


We beg to announce our 


Spring 


Exclusive Styles 


Hats, Bonnets and Small Effects 
Tuesday, March 17th 


W ednesday, 


Allen’s Lard. 


THE 
LARD 
THAT 


IS 


LARD 
Allen’s Lard. 


54% 
| Kansas Farm Mortgages 


| Mortgages negotiated on farms in the wheat and 
| corn belt of Kansas to net the investor inter- 
| est. Loans made only on good land in well settled 
and proven territory. Six years e rience in this 
| territory and not a bad loan e. References 
| furnished on application. Correspondence invited. 


| HENRY WHITSON, 
| 219 E. Douglas Ave, WICHITA, KANSAS 
! -_ - ai — - 


Opening 


March 18th 


Se 82ND ER 


1734 Columbia Ave. 
Philadelphia 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association 


(Limited. ) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 

To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum. 

To those who get up and forward “ Clubs”’ we 
will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub- 
scribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE 

MUST BE GIVEN. Ws DO NOT “STOP” PAPERS 

EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


ADVERTISING RATES. — For transient ad- 
vertisements, 5 cents perline. For longer inser- 
tion reduced rates which will be furnished on 
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No advertisement inserted for less than twenty 
cents. 
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Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. Send for catalogue. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of ¥ 
fisting of Fiesta 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- | 
ing students 


either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, Tae to 


JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


Friends’ School 


Green Street, above School House Lane, 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 


Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 


College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 


For catalogues and further information 
Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ School 
Jenkintown, Pa. 

A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Suc- 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. usic. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars. 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Friends’ > Central School 


Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 
Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Phila. 


Vurnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 


J. EUGENE BAKER, Principai | 


Circulars on application 


Friends’ Reniuony 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day Schoo! for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. One hund feet 
above Long Island Sound. Remarkable health 
record. School advantages in home setting. 
tificate privilege at Cornell and Swarthmore, 
Board and tuition, $250. 


A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 
Locust Valley, N. Y. 


Young Friends’ Association | 


140 North Fifteenth Street, 
Philadelphia. 
MEALS: 
Dinner, 12 to 2 p. m. 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30 a. m. Supper, 5.40 to 7 p. m. 
Table d’hote 25 cents 


ROOMS: 


One occupant, 75 cents per night; $3 per week; 
Two occupants, 50 and 75 cents each, per night; | 


$2 and $2.50 each, per week. 


Address, ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk. 
Both Phones 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
R, BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 

Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish. 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Second House 


|The Pennhurst See 


MICHIGAN ceed ATLANTIC CirTy, N. J. 


S cnest ied. Wate ee eens Wit Hoop 


‘THE KATHLU 
1126 CENTRAL AVE., OCEAN City, N. J. 
Open for the year. Hot water heat. Home com- 
forts. Pleasantly located near the beach. 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


REMOVAL ‘= from snte to HOTEL WARWICK 


The best equipped small hotel in Atlantic City. 
S. Carolina Ave. and Boardwalk. 
Telephone Connections. 
SARAH H. FULLOM, formerly of the Aquarelle. 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL 


Manufacturing Optician 


118 S. 15th St. (4th door below Chestnut St.,) Phila. 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
FINE FUNERAL FURNISHINGS 


Best service and equipment 
1313 VINE STREET 


Bot TELEePHones 
Day on Niaut 


PHILADELPHIA 





J. Linden Heacock Oscar M. Hokanson 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON 
ARCHITECTS 





| Telephone Connection. 1218 Chestnut St.. Phila. 


| §. F. Balderston’s Son, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 
Window Shades Made to Order. 
| 902 Spring Garden Street, Philad’a. 


The Price of a Watch 


may be $1.00 or $100.00, 
but when you buy, you 
want the best watch 
for the price That is 
what we will sell you, 
and guarantee satis- 
faction. 


RIGGS @® BRO., 310 Market Street 
Watches, Clocks, Diamonds 
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The earnest, persistent and conscientious endeavor 
to live in conformity with, and obedience to, our 
clearest understanding of the requirements of the 
laws of God, will make us the possessors of a true 
religion that will not fail us in the hour of need. 

JOHN J. CORNELL. 


THE HIGH BEHEST. 
Lay hold of life with both thy hands 
And earnestly therewith 
Grapple and be strong. Would’st thou be pure? 
Then daily task thyself with some good thing. 
What noble prompting hast thou— 
What saith the High Authority within?— 
This with thy might obey. 
Into thy life press all thy good intent; 
Pour out the best, nor grudge the world thy gift. 
Life’s golden bow! with purest juices fill 
And offer to the beggar at thy side 
With courtesy, — 
For many give, but few with courtesy, 
They lack the angel-touch which makes the gift 
Of water even as wine. 


Life we may have by giving: only so. 
By labour, strength; 

By conflict, purity ; 

And by obedience to the high behest :— 
Hence only cometh joy. 


In the British Friend. 


—A. Landon. 


ENDURING INFLUENECS. 

[An address by Henry M. Haviland, in 15th Street 
Meeting House, New York City, on the First-day evening 
of Yearly Meeting week, 1907. This was the final meet- 
ing for the year of New York and Brooklyn Young 
Friends’ Association, the course of study for the year 
having been on ‘‘Great World Movements and their Endur- 
ing Influences. ] 

Since this evening is the culmination of our 
Association’s course of work on the Great Move- 
ments of the World and their Enduring Influ- 
ences, it would seem best to outline the course in 
brief, and show what we had in mind in adopting 
it. I think I cannot do this better than in making 
use of the report of the Executive Committee 
which proposed the course to the association. 

In the past few years we have had courses on 
the philosophers and their relation to Friendly 
thought, on the Torchbearers, those who have 
passed forward the torch of enlightenment and 
progress from past ages to our own, and last year 
we endeavored to show the Awakening of the 
Nineteenth Century, its marvelous advance, not 
only in man’s increased ability to utilize the 
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forces of nature and to distribute the material 
comforts of life, but also in his awakening to 
greater knowledge of the universe and desire to 
grasp its meaning, his awakening to larger reali- 
zation of the unity of mankind and to the fact of 
man’s being part of the universe, and as a result 
of this awakening, man’s emancipation from 
fetters, physical, mental and spiritual. 

All these courses, together with that which we 
have undertaken this winter, will fail in, their 
object if we fail to gain from them some part of 
the inspiration which comes from familiarity 
with great souls and great deeds, unless we dis- 
cern in all these thoughts and acts the moving of 
the world spirit, a spirit which not only moves in 
each individual, but which also through each in- 
dividual moves in and influences masses of men, 
crowds, nations and races, and constitutes a world 
movement of enduring character, moving from 
barbarism into the light. 

We should from our reading and study get some- 
thing enduring, a broader vision, a thought of 
vaster issues, something which will arouse in us 
“the philosopher and the saint,’’ the desire 
and the ability to see broadly, think deeply and 
do nobly. This should be their influence upon us. 

These courses have been criticised as unpracti- 
cal, as not resulting in doing something, although 
the thing’ we should do is rarely made clear. It 
appears not always to be realized that ideas are 
the most real things that exist, and that the 
selecting, planting and cultivation of ideas is as 
necessary as the planting and cultivation of the 
earth. The things which are most real and en- 
during in their effects for each of us are the 
things of the mind, our hopes, our loves, our 
hates, our joys, our sorrows, our aspirations, our 
thoughts of pleasure, of existence, of health, our 
religions, our reaching out after duty, after im- 
mortality, after God. Our thoughts as to these 
things cause houses to be built for our families, 
schools for our children, railroads and steamships 
for travel and sightseeing, parks, playgrounds by 
the seaside and in the mountains, and theatres in 
our cities for our recreation, governments main- 
tained because of our love of power and dominion 
and to enforce peace and war, and it might be 
said that we establish churches because the mind 
recognizes ‘‘the starry heavens above us and the 
moral law within us,’’ because we recognize a 
unity of that which we are, that which is within 
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us, with that which controls stars the most re- 
mote. Our thoughts of all these things form and 
are formed by our characters, and surely the 
development, formation and modifying of charac- 
ter, the continual presentation before the mind of 
great deeds, of world-wide thoughts and acts, of 
great world movements, may be called doing 
something, not unworthy our profoundest study, 
for its influence upon us. 

If we could in our association work so train our 
thoughts that the things of the mind and charac- 
ter are as real to us, intelligent beings, as the 
roofs that cover us, as the acquisition of lands, 
stocks and a bank account, as government, place 
and power, these courses will be as practical as 
though they devised ways and means to provide 
for every mana marble palace, and gave ample 
assurance that care and anxiety would not be co- 
tenants with him. 


‘*Thus may we join the choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence. 
In pulses stirred to generosity, 
In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 
For miserable aims that end with self, 
In thoughts sublime that pierce the light like stars 
And with their mild persistence urge man’s search 
To vaster issues. So to live is heaven.’’ 

—George Eliot. 

We have this year attempted to carry along the 
thought of the great movements of the world 
from the acceptance of theological and institu- 
tional Christianity in the time of Constantine, 
with its accompanying forgetfulness of the meek- 
ness and simplicity of him who walked and talked 
in Galilee, to the modern thought of organization 
for work and enterprise, and we have even raised 
the question whether the future has in store the 
greater organization signified by governmental 
control of natural monopolies and various utilities, 
and possibly working toward state socialism. 

During our course we have also considered the 
Mohammedan wave which seemed at one time to 
be about to engulf Europe, and which has left 
enduring traces in our civilization; our Arabic 
numerals, algebra, names of the fixed stars, Alde- 
baran and others, the invention of the pendulum 
for clocks, irrigation, the use of the grain and the 
carat in measurement of weight, the first dis- 
covery of spots on the sun, the teaching of geog- 
raphy from globes, words in our language in com- 
mon use like syrup and alcohol, all show the cul- 
ture of the Arabic invaders of Europe, and their 
influence upon us. 

We have considered the broadening influences 
of Chivalry and Crusades by bringing men into 
contact with nations other than their own. We 
have considered the movement for higher educa- 
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tion from the Grecian times. In the renaissance, 
we have seen the growth of individual thought 
and its expression in sculpture, painting, com- 
merce, and literature. The persistence of Colum- 
bus, and the influence of the different settlers in 
America, the Puritans in New England, the 
French in Canada, the Catholics in their free 
Maryland and the Friends in their free Pennsy|- 
vania, have been shown. The spread of parlia- 
mentary government and its diversion into gov- 
ernment by party and the boss, thus reverting 
again to one-man rule, was a subject which in- 
duced discussion on our public duties and our duty 
to use our influence for political betterment. 

The continued movement for personal freedom 
as shown in the French Revolution, in the spread 
of Democracy in various parts of the world, and 
in the abolition of the system of property in 
human chattels, has been presented to us, and the 
helpful influence of men like John Woolman, John 
G. Whittier and James Russell Lowell in further- 
ing these results has not been forgotten. 

What has caused all these changes? Are they 
pure accident, a mere happen so, without cause? 
Do they not rather show movement, change and 
growth from influences which may be traced back 
to the morning twilight of history, recognized in 
the rock hewn temples of India, on the obelisks of 
Egypt and the cuneiform tablets of Assyria and 
Babylonia? Roman civilization did not accept 
what it called Christianity, solely by the fiat of 
Constantine; the seed planted by the apostles had 
borne fruit. Christ did not plant his seed in new 
or virgin soil; it was grafted on the stock of the 
Law and the Prophets. The prophets made use of 
the earlier writings, and were not unaffected by 
the Babylonian and Egyptian captivities. Who 
shall trace the beginnings? 

One of the most striking theories of our day 1s 
the theory of causation,—the theory that nothing 
exists which had not an antecedent which caused 
it. Every snow-capped mountain peak which 
pushes its head into the clouds has reached its 
present altitude by forces which lie below the 
surface, and these forces date to the time when 
the earth was molten mass. The smvoth pebble 
in the brook and the jagged stone on the moun- 
tain-side have each reasons for their smoothness 
or their roughnes, and for their existence sepa- 
rated from the rock-bone of the earth. Every 
man now living had an ancestor in the times of 
the first of the Pharaohs, and every thought 
which he now thinks had an ancestor of equal 
antiquity, and both are what they are because of 
that ancestry and the modifying forces which 
each has encountered. Calvin was not so very 
far out in his doctrine that all things were fore- 
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ordained and predestinated, but it pleases better 


our modern scientific bent of mind to reject the 
theological goat of ‘‘fore-ordination,’’ and cherish 
the wee lamb of ‘‘causation.’’ Words mean so 
much, and great is their influence. The fact 
remains that nothing is which had not a father, 
a precedent, a cause, that nothing in our sort of a 
world happens fortuitously, without a cause. It 
seems in looking back that 


“‘Through the ages some increasing purpose runs 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process 
of the suns.’’ 


Said Heine: 
‘*We do not take possession of our ideas, 
But are possessed by them ; 
They master us and force us into the arena 
Where like gladiators we must fight for them.’’ 


From time to time men stand forth in history 
who were prominent as leaders and teachers. 
There are two theories of the progress of the 
world. One, that it is because great men, seers, 
who saw the truth or rose to the occasion, taught 
or led men the better way; the other, that these 
men did their work because the time was ripe for 
them, and they were the ripe product of their 
time. The fact might be as difficult to settle as 
the historic paradox as to whether the first ken 
laid the first egg, or the first hen was hatched 
from the first egg. No doubt the teacher was 
influenced by his time and in his turn influenced 
it. Carlyle, accepting progress as the result of 
individual men’s teaching and influence, and of 
mankind’s tendency toward ‘‘Hero Worship,’’ 
treats of the Hero. as a God, asa prophet, asa 
poet, as'a priest and asa man of letters. Those 
were all heroes in whom a certain energy and 
spirit were active so that they taught men some 
thought, manner, or mode of activity, and sects, 
religions, crowds, and nations profited by the 
teaching. These heroes and what they were, 
were in their turn caused. They were the product 
of their time, and of antecedent time. They 
lived and led or taught, because their antecedents 
in thought influenced and caused that leading and 
teaching. Even when they seem to fail they may 
be triumphant in their seeming failure. It was 
said of John Brown of Ossawatomie: ‘‘He may 
trouble you more than ever when you’ve nailed 
his coffin down.’’ 

In all this change and movement may be seen a 
spirit of growth and evolution, working in man, 
in individual men, in sects, in crowds, in nations, 
to make the world more habitable. Some decades 
ago a man made the startling statement that this 
is the worst possible of worlds,—the worst pos- 
sible of worlds to begin with, but that there isa 
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Will working in the world to make it more bear- 
able; that what the world is to any of us is only 
the totality of mankind’s will and idea, and that 
man may and is working with his Will and Idea 
to better this world. That thought is not without 
its value. Each of us partakes of that will and 
idea to move the world and make it better or 
worse. We have our will to choose what it may 
be and our influence may be enduring. 
(To be concluded next week.) 


A YOUNG FRIEND’S PLEA FOR A NEEDED 
REFORM. 


‘*Thank God! that I have lived to see the time 
When the great truth begins at last to find 
An utterance from the deep heart of mankind, 
Earnest and clear, that all Revenge is Crime 
That man is holier than a creed, that all 
Restraint upon him must consult his good, 
Hope’s sunshine linger on his prison wall, 
And Love look in upon his solitude.’’— Whittier. 


In this world of ours there are many great and 
vital questions awaiting solution, and it is by 
solving these problems that we rise higher and 
higher toward the infinite goal of man. However, 
we can not solve all at once and rise immediately 
to perfection. We must, therefore, take one or 
two of the most pressing, or the most vital, and, 
concentrating our energies thereon, do work 
which will count for all time. 

One of the most urgent of the entire category 
is the doing away with capital punishment. Shall 
we continue to allow the state, of which we our- 
selves are parts, and for whose actions we_are 
personally responsible, at least in part, to con- 
tinue to try to prevent the crime of murder by 
committing the very same transgression? The 
state may havea right to kill, according to the 
laws of man, but it cannot do it without violating 
the law of God. Some people try to justify this 
nefarious idea of the right of the state to take life 
by citing Old Testament passages, but we must 
remember that these passages were written long 
before the people had formed the high ideals that 
we have at present. And again, would any true 
Christian think of using these as arguments in 
opposition to the beautiful commands of Jesus. 
In them are found teachings sufficient in them- 
selves to condemn this terrible evil. ‘‘Thou shalt 
not kill’? and ‘‘Vengeance is mine, sayeth the 
Lord, I will repay,’’ are enough. Capital punish- 
ment is vengeance in its worst form. Or if any 
one deny this, the only avenue of escape left to 
him is that of admitting that the criminal is 
killed for the crime of another which may never 
be committed. 
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Let us see what light the teachings of Jesus 
throw on the subject: ‘‘Judge not any, and ye shall 
not be judged, condemn not and ye shall not be 
condemned, forgive and ye shall be forgiven.’’ 
‘*Ye have heard that it hath been said, an eye for 
an eye and a tooth for a tooth, but I say unto you, 
resist not evil.’’ 

It will be argued that crime would be rampant 
if the death penalty be abolished. So it was 
argued when it was decided to abolish this pun- 
ishment in England for all theft of less than two 
pounds. History and statistics show that cer- 
tainty counts for more than severity. As the 
punishments are made less severe, infliction be- 
comes more certain. In England especially, and 
in America also, crimes become less frequent as 
the severity of the penal code is lessened. In 
several states capital punishment has been wholly 
or practically abolished, and yet life is as safe in 
them as in our own. Again, many incidents can 
be cited to show that an amazing prevalence of 
crime follows in the wake of an execution. Lack 
of space alone keeps me from relating some of 
these. 

And more, why wait until crime is committed 
before taking steps to prevent it. The introduc- 
tion of the probation system, as a means of deal- 
ing with the criminals before they get hardened 


to crime, would do much more good than killing 
them later; and, if they do get hardened, let life 
imprisonment, or some other of the many substi- 
tutes offered, be introduced with a view of refor- 
mation, not revenge. 

Let us also attack the root of the matter and 


try to eradicate the source. The saloon is one of 
the very cradles of crime. A cheap theatre in 
Philadelphia, patronized mostly by those most 
likely to be depraved by the scene, recently ad- 
vertised a reproduction of the Thaw-White 
tragedy. The billboards all over the city, and 
especially in the poorer districts, abounded with 
posters setting forth the peculiarly thrilling 
qualities of this or that play and representing a 
young girl with a blazing revolver and a man in 
the act of falling, or some other equally bad pic- 
ture. Does anyone for an instant believe that 
this has an elevating effect? Let us do away with 
things that demoralize. 

To sum up the matter, we see that capital pun- 
ishment is bad for three reasons: first, it is con- 
trary to the laws of God; second, it incites rather 
than prevents crime because of the uncertainty of 
its infliction; third, because ample substitutes 
make it unnecessary. With these arguments are 
you willing to stand idly by, not lifting a hand to 
help stamp out the evil? If so, remember the 
words: “‘Insomuch as ye did it not unto one of 
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the least of these, my brethren, ye did it not to 
me.”’ 
‘*O, speed the moment on 
When Wrong shall cease, and Liberty and Love 
And Truth and Right throughout the earth be known 
As in their home above.’’— Whittier. 


A SWARTHMORE STUDENT. 


ARE REWARDS GOOD AIDS TO DISCIPLINE 
IN SCHOOL? 

[A paper by Elsie Oakford of West Philadelphia (35th 
Street and Lancaster Avenue) Friends’ School, read before 
the joint faculty meeting of the Friends’ System of 
Schools of Philadelphia, held at 17th Street and Girard 
Avenue, Second month 24th, 1908. The general subject 
under discussion was ‘‘ Aids to Discipline.’’] 

Good discipline is reasonable, not arbitrary. 
The child should understand the reason for the 
teacher’s requirements. Some things that may 
be done are not wrong in themselves, but they 
attract the attention of the class, and so interfere 
with the discipline, or the work that is being 
done. 

All children like to ask questions, and it is not 
wrong for them to do so, but unnecessary ques- 
tions about mere trifles should not be encouraged 
as the class recitation suffers. Of course, the 
teacher must use good judgment, and not refuse 
to answer all questions; but should try to impress 
the child with the importance of asking only such 
questions as will be a help to him, as well as to 
the class. 

There are two important ends in view in the 
discipline of the school. First there must be 
enough quiet and system to allow the daily work 
to move on easily, and without friction; certain 
rules and routines will facilitate the doing of this 
work. While this end is important the second is 
far more so. The child in following these rules 
and routines, is forming habits, which will tell 
for good or evil upon his future life. 

In many school rooms this greater aim is over- 
looked and the discipline is made a matter of the 
present moment, but the manner in which the 
child works at his tasks, or yields to authority, 
and the habits of self-control that he is forming, 
have so much to do with the growth of his char- 
acter, that the means of discipline, its spirit and 
purpose should be carefully weighed by every 
teacher. 

We will now consider the influence of rewards 
on the discipline of the school, and how far they 
should be used. No school discipline can be per- 
fect, but the best discipline is that which depends 
on the understanding between pupil and teacher 
that the object of pupil and teacher is the same. 
If this condition always existed we probably could 
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a without rewards of any kind, but as this is 


rather the exception than the rule, we will have 
to look to something that will encourage the child 
and stimulate him to exertion. 

He may be reached through very different 
motives, sometimes by a desire to get something 
or to gain a tangible reward, often by a wish to 
excel, or to do better than his classmates; or by a 
desire to win approbation from parents or teacher. 
These three motives, excited and encouraged by 
rewards, will often result in good discipline; but 
should we as teachers be satisfied with such disci- 
pline? Should we not endeavor to implant in the 
child the simple wish to improve, and to do the 
right thing because it is right? In doing this 
would we not be strengthening his character? 

Honor rolls and all rewards of merit, as aids to 
discipline, have their place in the school-room, but 
are like sports—good if not carried to excess. No 
doubt they are incentives, but in using them, are 
we not leading through a lower motive up toa 
higher? Is it the ideal way of acquiring the best 
results? 

In reading recently ‘‘Tom Brown’s School 
Days,’’ 1 was impressed with Dr. Arnold’s life 
and the power he had of impressing his own char- 
acter as a model on the minds of the boys. Every 
boy who ever came in contact with him was better 
for having known him. If as James says—‘‘Edu- 
cation is training the pupil to behavior,’’ Dr. 
Arnold was certainly a teacher of the highest 
type. 

Let us, then, in disciplining our school think of 
the happiness of the child. The atmosphere of 
love and well-ordered liberty means so much to 
him. Give him as much of this as you can, for 
under these conditions his character thrives the 
best. 


How grateful we should be for the things in life 


that are not of our choosing! What a failure we 
should make of life if we could order everything our- 
selves! A keen observer writes: “‘ If the ideal con- 
ditions of life of which most of us dream could be 
realize 1, the result would be a padded and luxurious 
existence, well-housed, well-fed, well-dressed, with 
all the winds of heaven tempered to indolence and 
cowardice.’’ Even those who have learned to rejoice 
in hard work could not safely be trusted to have all 
their work and its results just as they would like. 
The one thing that we are sure mightso profitably be 
left out is likely to be the very thorn in the flesh that 
keeps us up todecency and manhood. All that God 
asks us to be responsible for is, not our conditions of 
living, but what we do with them. 
—S. S. Times. 


MAKEFIELD MEETING. 


[This account of Makefield ‘Monthly Meeting (which 
includes the meeting of Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa.,) copied 
from a scrap book, was written about 1901. It is of 
especial interest at this time because the attendance at 
Makefield Meeting has decidedly increased during the past 
year. ] 


A minute of Falls Monthly Meeting sometime 
during 1750 reads: ‘‘The Friends of Makefield, 
having represented their being heretofore ex- 
posed to difficulty in attending meetings in the 
winter seasons, and this meeting taking the same 
into consideration, does, agreeably to the request 
of said Friends, consent that there may be held a 
Meeting fcr Worship the first First-day in each 
month at Benjamin Taylor’s and the third First- 
day in each month at Benjamin Gilbert’s.’’ Such 
was the origin of Makefield Meeting, and it is 
presumed it was held at the homes of the mem- 
bers about three or four years. 

**On the fifth day of the month called March, 
1753,’’ Thomas Harvey of Makefield, conveyed a 
tract of land ‘‘on the road from Yardley’s Ferry 
to Wrightstown,’’ containing one acre and eighteen 
perches, to Henry Harvye, Abraham Harvey, 
Bernard Taylor, Joseph Deur, Timothy Taylor, 
and Robert Whiteacre, to be held in trust, ‘‘by the 
direction and appointment of the members or 
persons belonging to the Monthly Meeting of the 
people called Quakers at the Falls township in the 
County of Bucks aforesaid for the benefit, use and 
behoof of the poor people of the said Quakers 
belonging to the said meeting forever, and for a 
place to erect and continue a meeting house; and 
to bury their dead.’’ The meeting house, one half 
its present size, was erected soon after and re- 
ported ‘‘fit to meet in.’’ The original house was 
probably used over 30 years before the addition 
was built. In 1788 one acre of land was added to 
the original tract through the bequest of Joseph 
Harvye. This constituted the original burying 
ground, which was added to by purchase upon the 
West from William Hill in 1824, and on the East 
from Rachel Stapler in 1853. The old burying 
ground was first inclosed by a high board fence, 
but after the last purchase in 1853, the whole lot 
was inclosed by a good stone wall capped with 
boards. Thirty years of rain and sunshine sufficed 
to demolish this frail covering, and in 1886 the 
boards were replaced by a neat and substantial 
stone capping. 

From the data at hand it appears that the open 
sheds were built about 1800, the worshippers pre- 
vious to that time having mostly come on horse 
back, making the inclosed stable and horse block 
necessities of their time. About 43 years ago the 
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house, a portion of which was then over a hun- 
dred years old, was thoroughly overhauled, plast- 
ered and re-roofed, under the supervision of a 
committee consisting of Mahlon K. Taylor, Ben- 
jamin Beans and perhaps others. The old stable 
for saddle horses, which stood directly west of the 
meeting house, was demolished at this time and 
the sheds adjoining it removed to their present 
position, and all of them new roofed, the bill of 
repairs amounting to about $1,700. 

The meeting at Makefield was an indulged 
meeting under the care of Falls Monthly Meeting, 
until about 1790, when it was created a prepara- 
tive meeting. It remained a branch of Falls 
Monthly Meeting till 1820, when, uniting with 
Newtown Preparative Meeting, Makefield Month- 
ly Meeting was established, which met and still 
continues to meet, alternately at Newtown and 
Makefield. 

The meeting seems to have been singularly for- 
tunate in the choice of trustees, having had but 
four sets of them in the 150 years of its exist- 
ence. Those appointed in 1824 served 48 years, 
and four of the six survived to execute the new 
deed of trust, namely, Jonathan Paxon, Benjamin 
Taylor, Samuel Buckman, and Thomas Betts. 
‘the present trustees, appointed in 1872, are 
Samuel C. Cadwallader, Barclay Eyre, S. Cary 
Harvey, Algernon S. Cadwallader, and Robert 
Eastburn, one, James Palmer, having deceased. 


PREPARE OUR HEARTS. 


{Read at the Young Friends’ Association Meeting held 
the afternoon of Quarterly Meeting at Purchase, N. Y., 
First month 29th, 1908. ] 


The topic chosen for discussion, ‘‘How can the 
local meeting be made a greater social and spirit- 
ual benefit in the community?’’ seems to be one 
prompted by divine guidance, and peculiarly 
adapted to the beginning of a new year. 

We are not alone in realizing that there is a 
spirit of indifference, or lukewarmness, permea- 
ting our Society. This pathetic feeling seems to 
be penetrating all denominations. Men, in gen- 
eral, will not attend divine worship; society at 
large is distracted from centralizing its religious 
activities. 

We complain of our numbers being few and 
scattered. Let us pause, and look back to the be- 
ginning of our Society, to the time of Fox. Then 
warring denominations were ‘‘flying at each 
other’s throats, showing hatred and malice, each 
holding a Bible, yet disowning, in their acts; its 
teachings.’’ The Bible in their hands had no 
power to bring love and peace. Fox—one man— 
but a man who walked with God, acted, lived, 
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taught the power of the Holy Spirit; and the dead 
book, in his hands, became a living force. In the 
fifth year of his ministry there were twenty-five 
preachers, in the seventh, sixty; in the eighth, 
Friends preached our faith in various parts of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, and preached amid dire 
persecutions. Penn forsook a luxurious home, 
endured reproaches of a loved father, endured the 
knowledge of the aching heart of his mother, 
endured imprisonment with degraded associates 
ina loathsome prison, became an exile from a 
devoted wife and family, yet made the history of 
his life a perpetual monument to the majestic 
power of our simple faith,—if rightly lived. 

Could there be a nobler example of womanhood 
than Elizabeth Fry? These souls were so influ- 
enced by the love of God and their fellowman, 
that the waves from their teachings have never 
ceased. 

It seems to me that the different religious sects 
are like rivers, flowing through broad or narrow 
channels, with swift or sluggish current, to the 
ocean of eternity. We are here to-day to consider 
our own course. Is it the ‘‘sluggish’’ course of 
our own sect? We have never been known as 
cowards: one of the foundation principles of our 
Society bids us face, first, our own defects. 


Our environments have changed, the necessity 


for us to contend for our own views, gone. There 
is no struggle to maintain our meetings financially. 

Were not these contentions, these efforts to 
raise money, a source of zeal, and interest? Are 
we not living as though saying,-—‘‘Soul, take thy 
ease, thou hast much goods laid up for many 
years?’’ 

We have no “‘hireling ministry;’’ we say we 
believe in, ‘‘Freely ye have received, freely give.’’ 
We want ourselves to come closer to God. We, 
as a whole, have assumed the duties, the grave 
responsibilities of the ministry. 

The most direct duty of the ministry is to make 
the weekly meeting a power for good, a source of 
comfort, strength, encouragement. Does the 
silent meeting do this? Is not the silent meeting, 
in one sense, a selfish meeting? Does it interest 
or guide our young? Does it hold them in youth 
and early manhood and womanhood? Yet we say 
we believe in ‘‘Suffer the little children to come 
unto me, and forbid them not.’’ Where are our 
young people; what religious homes are they 
choosing, or, are they choosing any? I knowa 
wife, a mother, called upon to face death by sur- 
gery. Her heart would not let her cloud her hus- 
band’s bright hopes; her helpless little ones would 
have no one to take the place of mother. Her 
world grew blackly dark; doubt, despair, dread, 
held her in their clutches; yearning for help, 
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comfort, consolation, with strength born of de- 
spair, she turned to her meeting; it was silent— 
voiceless. 

These silent meetings may be precious to the 
individual, but are they true to our faith, our 
neighbor, and our God? No mortal man or 
woman can do as much for God as he does for 
them. The simple desire to do his work, to feed 
the hungry soul in his name, will bring the prom- 
ise of the power, and finally the fruit. Whata 
wonderful year for Christ this would be if we 
turned into actual practice the sentiments we, as 
Christians, pretend to have. That was all Jesus 
did. He lived the life that men had held as theo- 
ries hundreds of years before. We want to live 
our belief and live it now. 

An idea expressed in a sermon of recent date 
might afford food for thought for us. ‘‘There are 
peace societies working for arbitration, bringing 
the kingdom; charity workers, searching for a 
cure for poverty, bringing the kingdom; philan- 
thropic societies working for a hundred good 
things, bringing the kingdom, and here is the 
church whose chief business it is to bring this 
kingdom listening to cultured sermons and—going 
home to dinner.’’ In much of this work men and, 
women who are church members are leading and, 
bless them, are bringing the kingdom; but to 
society at large it seems as if the churches in 
general thought it most important to preserve 
their individual forms of worship amid very com- 
fortable surroundings. 

Is it sensible for the Christian to sit down and 
waste his energies in unavailing regret? If we 
are painfully conscious that the past has been 
spent in comparative idleness, a forgetfulness of 
what our principles as Friends demand (for our 
Society more than any other calls for the indi- 
vidual energy) may we not dwell on our mis- 
takes but rather let our thought, our spirit, create 
a new energy, a new zeal, a new, firm determina- 
tion to live, instead of merely believe, the grand 
old faith of our fathers. 

“‘God is spirit, man is spirit. All work done 
between God and man must be done in the spirit.’’ 
We must prepare our hearts for his teachings, 
that the seed may deeply root, bud, blossom, 
bring forth fruit,—for, ‘‘by their fruits ye shall 
know them’’ 
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If thou wouldst conquer thy weakness thou 
must never gratify it. No man is compelled to 
evil; his consent only makes it his. It is no sin 
to be tempted, but to be overcome. 

—Wuliam Penn, 
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reported upon by the Committee. 
gestions. JANE P. RUSHMORE, Secretary, 140 N. 15th St.] 





A SUGGESTION AS TO LESSON HELPS. 


[The Series recommended below will be examined and 
We are glad to have sug- 


After reading the recent articles on our Lesson 


Leaves, and noting the call for suggestions from 
any one concerned, I felt that I must call atten- 
tion to a graded series of lessons published by the 
Bible Study Publishing Co., 250 Devonshire Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
sist of six grades with one older series for older 


They are union lessons and con- 


people. But I think the sixth grade is old enough 
for almost any adult class, and is certainly pre- 
pared with much care and study. The only other 
grades I have seen are the second and fourth, 
which I am using, and find especially adapted to 
children of the age for which they are designed, 
or even for those older. There are Helps for 
Teachers for each grade which are truly helps. 
I thought these might offer some suggestions to 
our committee on the lessons and some schools 
might be glad to know of them. Sample copies of any 
grades and teacher’s helps sent free upon request. 
Granville, N. Y. LypDIA J. MOSHER. 





I have always thought it well in teaching the 
lesson to give the children first definite facts, and 
then push them toward their own conclusions. 
And if the child purposely or accidentally reaches 
a conclusion that the teacher feels is unwise, good 
teaching would offer more facts and more data to 
the child until he would revise his unwise conclu- 


sion himself. —Joseph S. Walton. 





Here is a terse characterization of the superin- 
tendent as he may be sometime and doubtless 


occasionally is now. The superintendent must 
furnish the impulse, kindle enthusiasm, provide 
the business management, and be ever ready with 
a never failing supply of helpful strength, giving, 
spending, and being spent; and above all, draw- 
ing his strength that he may the more freely give 
from the One Source of Inexhaustible Strength 
and Life. His should be, not merely an occupation 
for one short hour on Sunday, but a vocation, utiliz- 
ing every faculty of mind and body, soul andspirit. 


The objects for which the First-day school was 
formed may be stated as follows: 

1. To increase the knowledge of the Bible and 
of all Truth. 

2. To raise the moral standard. 

3. To deepen spiritual life. 

4. To induce others to attend, that their knowl- 
edge may be increased, their moral standard 
raised, and their spiritual life deepened. 
—Beesie G. Haight, 
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THE OPEN HOME. 

In these days of temperance agitation and other 
work for social reform, we hear a great deal about 
the evils of the open saloon, and here and there 
organized effort is made to provide some substi- 
tute for it that will attract men to what is good, 
as the saloon attracts them to what is evil. But 
the best possible substitute for the open saloon 
and the very strongest promoter of wholesome 
social life is the open home. In every large city 
there are hundreds of young men who have come 
there from the country and are living in boarding 
houses, for whom the undesirable resorts of a city 
would have no attractions if a few pleasant 
homes were open to them. This matter is taken up 
in an article in last week’s Independent on ‘‘ Needed: 
Home Settlements for Young Americans.’’ 

Every family living in a comfortable dwelling 
and leading a wholesome life may become a social 
center for some of these young men if it will. 
All that they want is a place where they are made 
welcome and where they may have a few hours of 
home life to brighten their week. Most families 
can afford to have an extra one or two at meals 
now and then, and a pleasant evening with guests 
or a social First-day afternoon is within the reach 
of all. In any such entertaining, it is not neces- 
sary to have anything but the simplest fare, or 
just the same that would be partaken of by the 
family alone. These young men can easily get 
a good meal at a restaurant when they feela long- 
ing for more or less of a feast, but they cannot buy 
a bit of real home life; that is something which must 
be shared with them by the ones who possess it. 

It is all right for some of our earnest young 
women to be engaged in settlement work, and 
that there should be organized efforts to make life 
more endurable for the dwellers in tenements. 
But there are religious and social duties that de- 
volve upon us as individuals and if we neglect them 
we are not doing our part in spreading the king- 
dom of heaven here on earth. There is important 
work for us elsewhere thanintheslums. Weneed 
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to learn to live together as friends and neighbors. 

There are many reasons why there is less of 
this unconventional hospitality than formerly. 
One of these is that people spend less time in 
their homes and devote more hours to so-called 
amusements of various kinds. Where there are 
young women in a family, often their chief use 
for young men is to have them as escorts to the 
dance or the theatre, not always stopping to think 
whether their incomes are sufficient to warrant 
such expenditure. To endeavor to make their 
homes as pleasant as possible and then to share 
them with those who are far from their own 
homes would be the better way. 

One of the attributes of our earlier Friends 
was their simple-hearted hospitality. Those who 
knew them were not expected to wait for a formal 
invitation but might drop in at any time and find 
a welcome. Anda visitor at a meeting was in- 
vited somewhere to take a meal as a matter of 
course. It is not always so to-day. A young 
Friend whose home is in one of the suburbs of 
a Friendly city said to the writer of this article re- 
cently, that in the last two years he had fre- 
quently remained in the city to assist in 
meetings of one kind or another, and that 
although it was generally known that he remained 
for that express purpose, on only une occasion had 
he been invited to any one’s home for supper; 
every other time he has paid for his own supper 
at a restaurant. This may be an extreme case, 
but it shows how easy it is for us to neglect our 
little duties, or to get into careless habits. Hos- 
pitality is a habit that may be cultivated and the 
families who keep open house in a simple, kindly 
way soon grow to have an enlarged conception of 
human brotherhood, for often the guest who comes 
into the house as a stranger leaves a blessing 
behind him without knowing it. 


SHALL THERE BE A SUMMER SCHOOL 
IN 1908. 

A certain demand has come to the Advance- 
ment Committee for a Friends’ School for Reli- 
gious and Social Study, during the coming sum- 
mer, after the manner of the one held at the 
George School in Ninth month last. 

The committee is anxious to help meet every 
manifest need, if possible. It therefore invites 
an expression from Friends everywhere as to the 
desire for such a gathering, and their probability 
of attending one if held. Communications from 
those who do not consider such a school practical 
or desirable in 1908, will also be thankfully re- 
ceived. Responses to this request should come 
promptly, and be addressed to Henry W. Wilbur, 
140 North 15th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE SWARTHMORE DECISION. 
{Editorial in the Philadelphia Press. ] 

The size of the sum left by Miss Jeanes to 
Swarthmore College, if the institution would give up 
competitive intercollegiate athletics, and the issue 
as to whether such competition was wise or not, 
were secondary considerations in the decision just 
reached by the college, rejecting the Jeanes bequest. 

Whether the bequest were large or small was 
of no consequence. Whether competitive ath- 
leties are best or not was a side issue. The one 
vital question at stake was whether a body of 
trustees would be justified in settling the future 
policy of an institution for all time to come ona 
vital factor in education. 

At best, endowments often indirectly decide 
future policy by being given for a specific object 
or study. But the Jeanes bequest went farther. 
It sought to decide a general principle and prac- 
tice in education, irrevocably. 

No college would accept such a bequest so con- 
ditioned. No conscientious president and trustees 
could so bind an institution. No manor men are 
wise enough. Each generation must decide its 
own issues. Education alters. Conditions change. 
Each decade brings new responsibilities. These 
must be met in their own day, decided in their 


own light and judged by the conscience, the stan- 
dards and the needs of their own period. 


Educational issues cannot be decided in ad- 
vance. They should not be postponed when they 
come. It isin this spirit that the managers of 
Swarthmore have acted. Be the bequest large or 
small, the governing body of this college has de- 
cided for future freedom and against future tram- 
mels, for the conscience of to-morrow and not of 
to-day as applied to the issues of to-morrow and for 
the free responsibility of every period as it appears. 

Thanks to the decision of Swarthmore, to the 
patient and characteristic care in reaching a con- 
clusion and to the principles applied, Swarthmore 
has converted what seemed an awkward and em- 
barrassing situation into an object lesson to all 
givers and all institutions of the necessity of 
academic freedom, of the unwisdom of binding 
the future and of the sacred character, not only 
of individual responsibility, but of what might be 
termed ‘‘temporal responsibility’’—the responsi- 
bility of each time to make its own decision in 
its own light and way. 


{Editorial in The Philadelphia Evening Telegraph. ] 
The recommendation of the special committee, 
consisting of Joseph Wharton, Charles F. Jenkins 
und Howard Cooper Johnson, appointed by the 
trustees of Swarthmore College to ascertain the 
value and desirability of the bequest made by the 
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late Anna T. Jeanes, is precisely what those who 
knew the principles of the institution and the 
character of those who manage it expected. It is 
exactly square with the strict Quaker probity and 
consonant with the well-known traditions of the 
founders and present authorities. The negative 
recommendations published yesterday are a logical 
consequence of the announcement made earlier in 
the week by President Swain. 

So much unfavorable comment and criticism 
have been excited in the past over the acceptance 
of so-called tainted money by colleges and educa- 
tional institutions, that the announced attitude of 
Swarthmore in the matter of the Jeanes bequest, 
as expressed by President Swain, was refreshing 
and praiseworthy. The difference must first: be 
recognized, however, that the contingent be- 
queathment of Anna T. Jeanes involved no ill- 
gotten funds. The money was honestly acquired, 
and if the Swarthmore authorities accepted it 
they wished to do so honorably and honestly. It 
will be remembered that Miss Jeanes’ handsome 
legacy was willed to the sturdy little neighbor 
college provisional upon the elimination of inter- 
collegiate athletics from the activities of the in- 
stitution, which had a very fair record in this 
respect. Immediately countless suggesticns were 
offered—some by those who should have hada 
better sense of probity—by which the conditions 
thus imposed by the testatrix could be circum- 
vented. The most feasible of these was to change 
the scope of Swarthmore from a co-educational 
institution to a woman’s college, a suggestion 
which runs counter to the traditional and settled 
policy under the operation of which Swarthmore 
has attained its high rank in the collegiate world. 
President Swain disposed of all these foolish, futile 
and dishonest plans in the following statement :— 

‘‘The numerous suggestions by which Swarthmore Col- 
lege might receive the conditional gift of Anna T. Jeanes 
without carrying out her wishes in regard to intercollegiate 
athletics have not been considered at all by the board. 
It has been and is the unwavering purpose of the board to 
meet the matter squarely and either decline the gift or 
accept it with the conditions. 

‘‘The question of abandoning co-education at Swarthmore 
has never been considered by the faculty or the board. 
The college has been co-educational from the beginning. 
The charter provides for instruction of both sexes. In the 


last five years there has been an increase of 60 per cent. 
in boys and nearly 60 ner cent. in girls.’’ 


A good, honest, square-dealing statement this 
was, one that smacks of the Quaker rectitude and 
integrity associated with Swarthmore. It showed 
a conscientious and high ideal, * * * * and it did 
Swarthmore credit. The event has substantiated 
the confidence which those who cherish lofty ideals 
and firm principles reposed in Swarthmore. 
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THE COLORED HELPERS IN OUR HOMES. 


[We gladly give place to the following appeal for help 
for some of our sisters whose sisterhood is too often for- 
gotten. The first two paragraphs are from a private letter; 
the rest is from a circular letter describing the particular 
work that now needs financial aid. ] 


For years it has been a burden of my heart that 
some steps should be taken to save the colored 
girls and women of this city who are daily coming 
from the Southland as service girls. There seems 
to be no thought of them but that of service; and 
yet they are in the homes of many of your best 
white friends of the North, yea, employed by 
Christian ladies and gentlemen who are endeavor- 
ing to follow their Master in doing good to all. 

These have read, studied and taught the story 
of the ‘‘Good Samaritan’’ as told by Jesus when 
on earth among men, but are daily passing by on 
the other side, these poor, struggling colored ser- 
vice girls, who are being stripped of character, 
health, and coin, and are to-day in your way, 
groaning and crying to you for a helping hand to 
place them on their feet and make conditions 
better. Won’t you help? 

Here is an opportunity for you, at your very 
door, to do some life work for God and humanity; 
to erect a monument more lasting than those of 
stone, marble, granite or bronze. In this case 
Lazarus is not at your door, but in your homes, in 
your kitchens, dining rooms, waiting at your 
tables, attending to your children, in the person 
of the colored service girls and women. 

For them I now earnestly and most respectfully 
plead and solicit your interest and support. You 
are called upon to lend a helping hand in lifting 
these poor laboring girls and women of my race 
to a high moral standard; to save them from the 
places of vice and wickedness which are so apt to 
catch them, if suitable provisions are not made to 
counteract the inducements offered. They are 
social beings and must seek some places of amuse- 
ment and pleasure. 

Now that the parks are closed, where must they 
spend their afternoons and evenings when off? 
In the street, in cheap shops, buying expensive 
bargains, then later at the theatre, or worse, in 
gossip with their so-called friends. Thus paying 
too much, either in character, in health, or in coin, 
if not in all. 

It is our purpose to arrange matters, with your 
aid, that these girls at service may have a re- 
spectable place where they can spend their after- 
noons and evenings respectably, free from immoral 
stain, and be helped in many ways, and thus be 
better prepared to return to their service place 
from week to week. 

The Tabernacle Industrial School and Mission- 
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ary Home, 226 West Coulter Street, owned by the 
struggling congregation of Enon Tabernacle Bap- 
tist Church, Germantown, is for them. A beauti- 
ful three-story brick building, 30 by 50 feet, 
containing ten bed rooms, one large parlor, one 
bath room, large hall for entertainments, etc., 
with piano; side porches, hallway on each floor, 
dining room, large kitchen, with two ranges: 
store room and laundry and a large back yard are 
here already. 

We now ask, kind readers, that you aid us to 
combat ‘‘the afternoon-out temptations,’’ and make 
this a recreation centre; yea, a proper institution 
for the girls of service. The pastor of Enon Tab- 
ernacle Baptist Church is ready at any time to 
have a conference with any of our white friends 
as to plans for the future development of this 
institution. 


—Rev. D. Augustine Reid. 
234 W. Coulter St., Germantown, Phila. 


P. S.—Is there not some one reading this who 
will send a machine as missionary to this work 
for the particular purpose of sewing up tempta- 
tions and hemming in wages where they can be 
saved? Address 226 Coulter Street, Germantown, 
Philadelphia. 


LONDON MEETINGS VISITED. 

To any one brought up among Friends, with all 
the traditions of the meeting and its worthies in 
mind, London offers a most inviting field for 
exploration; for here very early in its history, the 
sect established itself in various meetings, each 
one of which included large areas in its member- 
ship. 

In an old book of sermons, the new edition of 
which was published by one Mary Hinde, at No. 
2 Georges Yard, Lombard Street, in 1775, Devon- 
shire House, Grace Church Street, St. Johns 
Street, St. Martin-le-Grand and Ratcliff were all 
spoken of as being the places where Robert Bar- 
clay, William Dewsberry, George Whitehead, John 
Bowater, William Penn, Charles Marshall and 
various other Friends appeared in the ministry. 

Devonshire House is still the center for yearly 
meetings, and in fact, for all meetings of busi- 
ness, it being true that a quarterly meeting is 
held there each month in the year. The reading 
room and picture gallery hung round with the 
photographs of Friends of both sexes, makes it 
most interesting for a visitor. But the First-day 
meeting has always been small when we have 
attended, never more than two dozen being pres- 
ent when we have been there. One First-day 
saw the advent of two young Japanese who ap- 


peared much puzzled by the proceedings, or more 
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correctly speaking, by the lack of them, for it 
was a silent meeting. Friends there advised us 
to visit the meeting at St. Martin’s Lane which 
we were very zlad to do, finding a goodly number 
of Friends, several of whom, both men and 
women, appeared in the ministry. This meeting 
we visited several times, always with great inter- 
est. 

St. Johns Street next attracted us. It is situ- 
ated quite in the heart of the present city, which 
is wholly given up to business, but it is very near 
to the old city wall, and the only gateway left in the 
old wall is only a few hundred feet from this old 
meeting house. This gateway is in good condi- 
tion, and in one of the rooms in the turret is 
shown Samuel Johnson’s chair and the desk at 
which he wrote his Dictionary. 

The original meeting house is standing with its 
low doorway and steps deeply worn by the many 
feet which have passed over them in all these 
years. It has a gallery running around three 
sides and the original stiff plain benches which 
would accommodate, I should think, about 300. 

There were just four persons here that First- 
day morning besides our two selves. However, 


there is an institute held under the same roof and 
many of its entertainments are given in this 
room, as a piano just in front of the ‘facing 


bench’’ would testify. We were interested to see 
that the preparative meeting business was trans- 
acted after the meeting for worship; this we had 
never happened to see though we understand it is 
generally so done here. 

The next First-day found us hunting the Bun 
Hill Meeting, which we rightly supposed was 
near the Bun Hill burying ground, though it 
appears there never was a meeting there until 
after the Adult School was established. They 
have besides the school, a medical mission, and 
numberless classes and educational meetings, and 
from these have grown the meetings for worship. 
This was well attended and a great spirit of in- 
terest was shown; a number spoke with much 
feeling. We judged they must have had a treat 
for the poor of the vicinity, as a poor, shuffling, 
ragged man of whom we inquired the way, said: 
““Yes, he knew. He had been there Christmas 
time,’’ and accepted thankfully the tuppence (two 
pence) with which he was repaid for his trouble. 

The burying ground lies back and at the side of 
the school. There is but one stone visible and 
that is over the grave of George Fox, put there in 
1855, when the yard was undergoing changes. It 
seems that previously the grave was unmarked 
though its location was known; but the coffin was 
disturbed by the change and the body presented 
the appearance of life, until the air had full effect 


upon it, when it dissolved. This was also the 
ground in which ninety Friends who died in 
prison were buried, and so is hallowed ground for 
Friends. 

When the meeting closed that day and we went 
out to the street, the city was enveloped in a pall 
much thicker and more impenetrable than that of 
the ordinary night, for one of London’s many 
black fogs surrounded us; the city lights were all 
turned on, but only served to relieve, not lighten 
the thick darkness. Even the street car conductor 
found it impossible to tell the proper corner but 
put us down as nearly right as he could ‘‘ guess,”’’ 
and we finally succeeded in groping our way 
homeward. 

Ratcliff Meeting, we think, must have been 
dropped as we have never heard it spoken of. 

The English Friends are very actively engaged 
in mission work at home, as this slight account 
will indicate, and also abroad where they feel the 
peculiar doctrines of Friends meet a need, as for 
instance, in China, where they have several mis- 
sions, as well as in India. We ourselves heard 
their mission in Syria highly spoken of when we 
were there. There are some changes among 
Friends here but on the whole it was gratifying 
to a lover of Friends’ customs to see how much 
their meetings are conducted in the old time 
manner. F. B. W. 


ENGLISH FRIENDS AND THE NEW 
THEOLOGY. 


[The following which we take as we find it in the 
Friend (Philadelphia) under the title ‘‘A Timely Warn- 
ing,’’ appeared originally in the London Friend asa 
‘*‘New Year’s Message.’’ It is by Helen B. Harris, wife 
of J. Rendel Harris, Director of Studies at Woodbrooke 
Friends’ Settlement for religious and social study. } 

As we approach another year of Christian life 
and service, it is well, perhaps, to stand still for a 
brief spiritual retrospect before we turn our faces 
in fresh faith and courage to the unknown future. 

A menace to orthodox Christianity (using this 
term in no narrow sense) has arisen like a thick 
mist, and as mysteriously and rapidly has spread 
among professing Christians. We refer, of 
course, to that teaching of truth, mixed with 
grave error, commonly known as the New The- 
ology, which, under the guise of a deeper knowl- 
edge of human nature, has pronounced the Divine 
Immanence in all men as the Alpha and Omega 
of faith. This teaching seeks to unite the creature 
with the Creator, without reference to faith in 
the Christ of the Gospels, and asserts that God, in 
the deepest depth of our being, is only our truest, 
inmost ‘‘other self,’’ thus robbing the soul of its 
transcendent God and Saviour, glorifying self, 
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belittling sin, and doing away with all fear of the 
future life and judgment for the natural man, in 
fact, making man, as has been epigrammatically 
said, ‘‘his own Holy Ghost.”’ 

This startling challenge to the Old Faith seems 
to call us to a fresh consideration of our founda- 
tion principles; and by these we do not mean so 
much those distinctive truths which in the seven- 
teenth century George Fox and his followers felt 
called to set forth, but rather those foundation 
truths which the early Friends believed, in com- 
mon, both with the ancient Apostolic Churches 
and those of the Reformation: we refer to the 
doctrines of the Incarnation of God in Jesus 
Christ, his atonement for sin in his sacrifice on 
the cross, his resurrection, and the gift of the 
Holy Spirit to all believers. Now it will be well 
to be assured of our own standing ground in con- 
nection with these truths, that we may be able 
fairly and fearlessly to face all possible difficulties 
and questionings concerning them, and ‘“‘having 
done all, to stand’’ firm on facts that no shakings 
can take from us, no critical earthquake can make 
even to tremble, and which also our blessed in- 
ward experience afresh verifies as forever true. 

But to stand firm ourselves on these great foun- 
dations of the faith ‘‘once delivered unto the 
saints,’’ is not all we have to do. We must take 
our share in upholding the Gospel banner, and in 
the coming year, through good report, or evil 
report, set forth the truth as it is in Jesus where- 
ever the Holy Spirit shall call for our witness, 
whether in public or private. Let us do this in 
the spirit of Christ-like simplicity, love, and fer- 
vor, avoiding controversy as much as possible 
(though not shrinking from quiet argument where 
it seems called for), but, above all, using that 
great instrument for the conviction of other 
minds, the assured witness-bearing to faith, 
which in our day will not be less honored to the 
glory of God than it has ever been in the Church’s 
history since the day when that faithful company 
of men and women went forth from the Upper 
Room on the great day of Pentecost to speak the 
things which they had seen and heard. 


Out of the negro colleges and industrial schools 
of the South there are going forth each year thou- 
sands of young men and women into dark secluded 
corners, into lonely log school-houses, amidst 
poverty and ignorance; and when they go forth 
no drummers beat, no banners fly, no friends 
cheer, yet they are fighting the battles of this 
country as bravely and truly as those who go 
forth to do battle against a foreign enemy. 

—Booker T. Washington. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION FOR THE BUSINESS 
MAN. 

[Read at an educational conference held under the care 
of the Association of Friends’ Schools, at Swarthmore 
College. } 

When I received the invitation to present some 
thoughts on the question ‘‘Does higher education 
pay in business,”’ the first thought which came to 
me was: ‘‘This is the important question ciaim- 
ing the attention and consideration of thousands 
of parents all over this country of ours and par- 
ticularly those who are in circumstances requiring 
economy, and who have sons to educate and pre- 
pare for their life work.’’ 

To such and their sonsI would say from my 
own observation and limited experience—higher 
education will pay in business and is worth all the 
sacrifice and endeavor required to attain it, pro- 
vided the young man enters the advanced course 
under the full realization that his life work has 
now commenced; that he has laid aside the schoo! 
days of bat and ball and stepped into the broader 
field, prepared to employ each hour of each day 
to the best advantage until the course is finished, 
with the one object continuously before him—this 
is the preparation. If it is not thorough, it will 
be of no avail, the particular period will have 
passed, and he cannot return to make better use 
of the time. 

To make higher education pay, the young man 
must be in earnest; he must be a worker. He 
must concentrate his every thought and energy on 
the task of obtaining knowledge, of broadening 
and developing his mind, so that when he enters 
the business world, his mind will be trained to 
grasp, comprehend and understand. 

What the business man wants to-day is young 
men who will stick, regardless of the task,—who 
will work, regardless of the hours,—who will 
concentrate their minds on their work, and who 
will show in every act that they are in earnest, 
mean to be business men, and are there to stay. 
Unless these qualities are inherent or cultivated, 
and exercised, after the education is gained, the 
time and outlay to obtain it will have been lost. 
My observation is that too many young men lack 
a definite purpose. They pass through the vari- 
ous classes of their school creditably, graduate, 
are made much of by their parents and friends, 
pass the following summer recuperating and in 
the autumn begin to look for a position of some 
kind, somewhere. When one is obtained, and of 
necessity, at the bottom of the ladder, the tasks 
are onerous as a natural consequence; the hands 
are soiled; the coat comes off; the hours are long, 
and as a result—discontent. Why? Because there 
is lack of purpose—lack of a forceful grasp of the 
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sober, exacting requirements of business life, and 
because the period of education had carried him 
past the pliable age for beginning at the bottom 
of the ladder. It may be the young man’s fault, 
and it may be the parent’s. With such, higher 
education does not pay. 

The self-made man is usually self-educated, and 
I must admit that a large portion of the men of 
my own acquaintance, and many whom we all 
know, who have made the greatest strides in the 
business world, and have been successful in their 
particular calling, did not receive the higher edu- 
cation. Had they been able to, their success 
might have even been greater. 

If I could obtain from the principals of schools 
and the presidents of colleges a guarantee that 
they would include in higher education, and in- 
culeate toa certainty in the young men under 
their charge, strong dominant purpose, forceful 
grasping of the task at hand, industry, a keen, 
comprehensive sense of what his part in the 
world’s work is, then I would say unqualifiedly, 
higher education will and does pay. 

If I may be pardoned for the use of a simile,— 
good horsemen say ‘‘The time to break a colt is 
the day he is born,’’ and likewise in my judg- 
ment, the higher education which will pay, must 
begin so to speak, at the cradle, by teaching the 
child, and on up to the young man, habits of in- 
dustry, to help him to realize that nothing is 
accomplished without work, that life is not all 
baseball and cricket (as much as I fully and 
heartily approve of sports, and for children and 
young people having the most pleasure they can 
in reason) so that when he passes from the school- 
room or college to the counting room, he will be 
the better prepared to grasp mentally and man- 
fully, the problems and difficulties which confront 
every business man. 

The answer therefore in my opinion, to this 
most important question, ‘‘Does higher education 
pay in business’’ rests solely and entirely with the 
individual. 

I would say in conclusion: ‘‘Parents, give your 
sons all the higher education you can afford, pro- 
vided you are assured the time will be rightly and 
profitably used, and that the additional years will 
not carry them past the pliable age to start at the 
lowest rung.’” And to young men on their own 
resources, ‘‘Get all the education you can some 
where, somehow; it will most assuredly pay in 
business. ’’ ROWLAND COMLY. 

Philadelphia. 


Culture is never the result primarily of outward 
resources, but of inward energy. 


In Love and Loyalty. —Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 
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TO-DAY. 


If yesterday could be recalled, 

With all the deeds that went astray, 

How many heartaches would be saved 
To-day. 

To-morrow, bright with golden hopes, 

May never come to us, they say, 

Then let us send our angels forth 
To-day. 

Or, if indeed tomorrow comes, 

It only comes to haste away; 

God and ourselves are served the best 
To-day. 

But yesterday I put a slight 

On one who came to me to say 

“‘Forgive me.’’ He is lying dead 
To-day. 

To-day will soon be yesterday— 

And if we work or if we play, 

’Tis ours alone to pray and work 
To-day. 

The present hour is mine alone— 

No time for doubting or delay ; 

All I can do is toil and trust 
To-day. 


Buffalo, N. Y. WILLIAM G. JUSTICE. 


BIRTHS. 


LEES.—At Chester, Pa., on Tenth month 26th, 1907, 
to A. Victor and Anne Sproul Lees, a son whose name is 
James Sproul Lees. 


LIPPINCOTT.—At Marlton, N. J., on First month 4th, 
1908, to Harsey D. and Marian Lippincott, a daughter 
whose name is Marian Irene Lippincott. 


MARTIN.—At Cochranville, Pa., First month 9th, 1908, 
to John Pancoast and Bertha Jackson Martin, a daughter 
who is named Isabel. 


PRICE.—Third month 8th, 1908, to Ferris and Anna 
Hazlett Price, of 2228 Page Street, Philadelphia, a son 
whoxe name is Ferris Price, 4th. 


TYSON.—Second month 9th, 1908, to Chester J. and 
Bertha H. Tyson, at Flora Dale, Pa., a son who is named 
Frederick Carroll. 


DEATHS. 


CADWALLADER.—Suddenly on the evening of Second 
month 14th, 1908, without a sigh or struggle, the spirit of 
Clarkson Cadwallader took its flight. His age was 75 
years and he had spent his entire life near Morrow, Ohio, 
in the home where he was born. His wife, Mary Emily 
Williamson, and four children survive, two daughters 
having passed on before. A lifelong member of our Society. 

DENN.—Second month 2nd, 1908, at the home of her 
brother-in-law, Franklin W. Kennedy, The Hedges, Asy- 
lum Road, Frankford, Pa., Emma Denn, daughter of the 
late Clayton and Anna N. Denn. ‘‘A life of loving service.’’ 


EBRIGHT,—At Friends’ Boarding Home, Waynesville, 
Ohio, First month 23rd, 1908, Avarilla Ebright, daughter 
of Marshall and Hannah Baily Fulton, after a decline of 
several years, in her 69th year. Although not a member 
of the Society of Friends, she took great interest »n our 
meeting and frequently attended as long as _ health 
permitted. 
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GILPIN.—Edward Canby Gilpin, at his home, ‘‘ Walnut 
Hill,’’ near Sandy Spring, Md., on Second-day, Third 
month 9th, 1908, in the 79th year of his age. He wasa 
son of the late Samuel and Rachel Gover Gilpin--had been 
a member of Sandy Spring Monthly Meeting for over 40 
years. 

HAYES.—At her home, West Chester, Pa., Third 
month 7th, 1908, Rachel H. Hayes, wife of William M. 
Hayes, in her 66th year. Interment at Romansville 
Friends’ Burial Ground. 

She was the daughter of John N. and Amelia K. Russell, 
and was born in Drumore township, Lancaster County, 
Ninth month 16th, 1842, the fourth of six children. She 
was educated in the public schools and at Millersville 
State Normal School, and taught for a year in her native 
county. In Tenth month, 1865, she was joined in mar- 
riage to Willliam M. Hayes, attorney-at-law, West 
Chester, and they have ever since resided there. They 
had three children, John Russell, J. Carroll, and Mary 
A., now Mrs. Frederic H. Gawthrop. 

She was much interested in various reform movements, and 
in the work of the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
of which she was a member, in the Children’s Aid Society 
and in other charitable organizations; but she chiefly 
loved the interests of the home, with all the asso- 
ciations connected with that sacred name. She lived 
to see a little circle of grand children gathered about her, 
whom she loved with an especial affection. She wasa 
sincere and consistent member of the Society of Friends. 

A friend writes of Rachel Hayes, ‘‘Her life was so rich 
and full; love and service were her watch-words; and 
everyone with whom she came in contact felt her blessed 
influence. She was truly a mother in the highest sense 
of the word; her children and her children’s children can 
indeed rise up and call her blessed.’’ 


Her death was a peaceful one, and it might almost be 
said of her, ‘‘We thought her dying when she slept, and 
sleeping when she died.’’ This sweet going away was in 
keeping with her manner of living, and to the very end 
of her life she was the same gentle spirit she had ever 
been. It was the close of a life replete with good deeds, 
a life made musical by kind loving words. She was modest 
and self-sacrificing, always preferring others to herself. 

She inherited from her father the love of literature, 
and she taught this taste to her children. She hada 
sense of gentle humor; her conversation was marked by 
friendliness and charm and her cheerfulness and quiet 
spirit of contentment were unfailing. She took keen 
pleasure in the outdoor world, in flowers and birds, in 
gardening and country drives. She cherished the happiest 
memories of her girlhood in the country; and in recent 
years renewed those memories in her summers with her 
family on the old Hayes farm on the Brandywine. 

Hers was the steady, even life, never ruffled, always 
the same, ever patient and loving. She was an inspira- 
tion to others, for who could look upon that peaceful face 
and hear that gentle voice, and not take courage. But 
she has passed on, and out of the mournful silence seem 
to arise words like these: 


‘Death should come peacefully 
To one of gentle mould like thee; 
As soft winds 
Wandering through groves of bloom, 
Detach the delicate blossoms from the tree. 
Fold thy dear hands calmly 
And without pain, 
And we shall trust to meet thee. 
Yet again.’’ 
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LONGSHORE.—On Third month 8th, 1908, at the resi- 
dence of her son, Alfred A. Longshore, in Philadelphia, 
Mary R. Longshore, widow of Isaac S. Longshore, in her 
87th year. Funeral and interment on the 12th from 
Friends’ Meeting House, Langhorne, Pa. 


PAXSON,.—On Fourth-day, Third month 4th, 1908, in 
Philadelphia, Pa., Rebecca Smedley Paxson, widow of 
Amos C. Paxson of Solebury, at an advanced age. Inter- 
ment at Penn Hill, Lancaster County. 


ROBERTS.—In the early morning of Second month 
25th, 1908, Everard D. Roberts, passed quietly away, 
aged 73 years, in Waynesville, Ohio; as long as health 
permitted, a regular attender of our First-day meetings. 
His wife, Sarah Kelly, daughter of Moses and Abigail 
Kelly, two daughters and a son mourn the loss of a loving 
husband and father. 


UNDERHILL.—On Third month 8th, 1908, at his late 
residence, 19 South Elliott Place, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Reuben Howes Underhill, in his 77th year. 


WEEKS.—At his home, Somers Center, N. Y., Third 
month Ist, 1908, Richard Weeks, in his 77th year; an 
elder, and the oldest member of Amawalk Executive 
Meeting. He had been able to attend and take active 
part in the meeting until a few weeks past. His loss is 
keenly felt by the little band left, who must carry on the 
work of the Society. 


WORRELL.—On Third month 12th, 1908, at her home, 
1426 North Bouvier Street, Philadelphia, Sarah W., wife 
of J. Leedom Worrell, in her 68th year; a member of 
Green Street Monthly Meeting of Friends. At her 
funeral on the 16th inst. words of consolation and prayer 
were offered by Elizabeth G. Stapler, Sarah T. Linvill, 
Joel Borton and others. Interment at Valley Friends’ 
Grounds. 


MARCUS B. ALLEN. 


The sympathy of the community goes out to Mr. and 
Mrs. G. Myron Allen in the loss of their little son, 
Marcus, who died on his ninth birthday, March 4th, after 
a brief illness. This dear child was unusually bright and 
promising and always unselfish with his brothers and 
playmates, seeming often to prefer their pleasure to his 
own. Brave and patient, throughout his illness, bearing 
his sufferings with the greatest fortitude and cheerfulness. 
The parents and the two remaining boys feel that their 
loss is indeed irreparable, but they know that their dear 
one is safe in the arms of the Saviour for ‘‘of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.’’ L. J. M. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
A volume of Essays by Caroline E. Stephen [author 


of ‘‘Quaker Strongholds’’] is now in the press. Several 
of the Essays are reprinted from the Friends’ Quarterly 
Examiner, but the book also deals with the subject cf the 
relation of the Inner and Outer Light, in other words, 
with the way in which fidelity to the first may be com- 
bined with openness to all light from without. These 
matters are not discussed from the theological, psycho- 
logical or historical point of view, but rather from that 
of first hand experience. The book is in the hands of W. 
Heffer & Sons, publishers, of Cambridge. 
—The Friend (London). 
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Joseph S. Walton, principal of George School, Pa., 
gave an instructive lecture on Abraham Lincoln at Friends’ 
Academy, Seventh-day evening, Third month 7th. Dr. 
Walton told much of interest regarding Lincoln that has 
not been published. He also portrayed very clearly the 
kindliness, enthusiasm, keen discernment and highest 
patriotism of Lincoln. Dr. Walton attended Matinecoek 
Meeting on First-day. His message was a plea that 
Friends should strive for the truth and those things that 
are beautiful and true, and avoid the false and evil. 


Friends in Birmingham, England, are preparing a special 
illustrated ‘‘ Yearly Meeting Handbvok,’’ a copy of which 
they will send to any Friend proposing to attend Yearly 
Meeting. It will consist of about 120 pages and will con- 
tain: Detailed arrangements for Yearly Meeting, includ- 
ing plans of premises and three maps, list of meeting 
houses, adult schools, etc.; official programme of Yearly 
Meeting; programme of meetings, etc., on First-day, Fifth 
month 24th; list of cafes and restaurants. Friends have 
contributed special papers on the following subjects: Early 
Friends in Warwickshire; Local History of the Society 
during the past fifty years; The Christian Society; First- 
day Schools, Men’s, Women’s and Children’s; Wood- 
brooke, Kingsmead and West Hill; Social Work in Bir- 
mingham; Birmingham, History and Government. The 
‘‘Yearly Meeting Sunday Arrangements Committee’’ are 
arranging Settlements during the week-end which includes 
First-day, Fiftn month 24th, in districts within easy dis- 
tance of Birmingham. In some cases districts will be 
visited where there are no Friends resident. 


The social given by the Best Interests Committee of 
Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, on Sixth-day the 13th at 
15th and Race Streets was a very pleasant and successful 
evening. There were over 200 present and sociability was 
a marked feature of the occasion. A very enjoyable pro- 
gram of entertainment was given by Nellie Ferry, Ethel 
Walton, Nellie Hagner, William MacWatters, and Flor- 
ence Dudley. E. W. 


The Young Friends’ Association, Philadelphia, has 
leased the sixth and seventh floors of the large building 
erected at Fifteenth and Race Streets by the Reformed 
Church. Each of these floors contains six single rooms, 
three suites of two rooms and a bath and one suite of two 
rooms. All of the rooms are light and airy and the win- 
dows command extended views of the city. Frierds and 
others who desire rooms for permanent occupancy will 
receive further information at the office of the Association, 
140 North 15th Street. 


I notice that in my letter, kindly printed in the Jntelli- 
gencer just to hand [Second month 28th,] the name of 
George Washington Walker is printed as G. Worthington 
Walker. George Washington Wulker was the companion 
of James Backhouse of York on his missionary journey to 
Australasia and the Pacific. He remained in Hobart and 
married there, and his deseendants are still among the 
prominent Friends in Hobart Meeting. 


Street, Somerset, Eng. ROGER CLARK. 


The unusually large number of persons in attendance at 
Girard Avenue Meeting on last First-day listened with a 
deep sense of appreciation to the message of Sarsh T. 
Linvill and Rachel B. Lippincott of Mullica Hill. 
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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Joseph Leidy 
Scientific Society was held Third-day evening, Third 
month 10th, in the Chemistry Building. Many subjectsof a 
scientific nature were discussed by both faculty and students. 

On Fourth-day afternoon the trials for the extempora- 
neous speaking contest were held. The following quali- 
fied for the finals: Lee Coble, Clyde Blanchard, Edward 
Cavin, Louis Coffin, George Dilworth, Geo. Henrie, Wil- 
liam Jenkins, G. B. Jones, Walter Rittenau, Ralph 
Straub and J. A. Watson. In the finals which were held 
the following day the judges awarded first prize to George 
Dilworth, second to Walte~ Rittenau, and third to Lee Coble. 
Prof. Pearson expressed his satisfaction over the contest, 
saying it was the best that had been held for six years. 

One of the most interesting lectures of the course was 
given on the evening of the llth inst. by Judge Lindsay 
of the Juvenile Court of Denver, Colorado. Judge Lind- 
say told many incidents of his dealings with boys, im- 
pressing on the audience the fact that their motives ure 
mostly good and that the trouble lies in society and its 
methods of correcting the mistakes of children. 


On Sixth-day evening, the 3rd inst., Mr. Massey of the 
University of Pennsylvania gave a very interesting talk 
on the work of the ‘‘Consumer’s League.’’ 


The regular ‘‘College Reception’’ was held Seventh- 
day evening, the 14th inst., in the young men’s gymna- 
sium. J. S. C. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

LINCOLN, NEB.—The Friends’ Association met at the 
home of Charies H. and Mary O. Sargent, Third month 
Ist, 1908. For opening reading, part of the 1st chapter 
of James was read beginning with the 17th verse. Short 
selections were given at roll call by each one present. 
Tennyson’s ‘‘Crossing the Bar,’’ and explanations were 
given by Charles H. Sargent; Kipling’s ‘‘A Disciples’ 
Prayer,’’ by Samuel Blackfan; ‘‘The Angels Said,’’ by 
Paulina Mott; ‘‘Adelaide Procters’s ‘‘One by One,’’ by 
Hamtonetta Burgess; Margaret E. Sangster’s ‘‘Prayer,’’ 
by Jennie Mott; Elizabeth B. Passmore’s article on the 
Jeanes bequest was read from Friends’ Intelligencer by 
William H. Carr. It called forth remarks of approval 
from most present and it was the unanimous opinion that 
the bequest be accepted with its restrictions concerning 
intercollegiate games. The first of the series of articles 
by Henry W. Wilbur in Friends’ Intelligencer on ‘‘A 
Study in Doctrine and Discipline, The Inner Light,’’ was 
read by Mary O. Sargent, This called forth considerable 
discussion and some remarkable incidents of special lead- 
ings of the spirit were given. A period of silent worship 
was observed near the beginning of the meeting and an- 
other at its close. HAMTONETTA BuRGEss, Sec’y. 


MICKLETON, N. J.-—The regular meeting of the 
Young Friends’ Association held Third month 7th, was 
opened by our president reading a portion of the 94th 
Psalm, followed by ‘‘For the Master’s Sake,’’ from 
‘*Glimpses through Life’s Windows,’’ read by Nellie 
John. William Ogden read a selection from the life of 
Isaac T. Hopper and Mary Owen a memorial of Elizabeth 
I. Andrews. The Current Events were in charge of 
Benjamin ©. Heritage and were well selected. The sub- 
ject for the evening was ‘‘The Immigration Question.’’ 
Gideon Peaslee and Benjamin Heritage read us an inter- 
esting account of the present immigration laws and re- 
strictions, after which J. Omar Heritage told us how they 
assimilate the adult immigrant. Lizzie Duell read 
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‘*Christmas on Ellis Island.’’ After announcements were 
made for next meeting we adjourned to meet Fourth month 
4th. Number present 35. ANNA N. PANCOAST, Sec’y, 


NEWTOWN, PA.—The Friends’ Association held its 
regular meeting at the meeting house, Third month 11th, 
with a good attendance. The meeting was opened by the 
president reading the Nineteenth Psalm. 
reported that arrangements had been made for the annual 
supper of the Junior Association, Third month i7th. 
Evan T. Worthington answered the question, ‘‘What 
would be the general effect of a federation of Christian 
denominations upon the religious thought of the United 
States?’’ and Abby K. Rice discussed the trend of ethical 
conditions in our country to-day. Ella B, Janney gave a 
sketch of the poet Stedman, and Sarah B. Smith, under 
Current Topics, started a discussion on our duty toward 
the present large number of unemployed. The hour of 
meeting was changed to 8 p.m. for the next three meet- 
ings. The meeting closed with roll call and sentiments. 

mG. 

NORRISTOWN, PA.—The regular meeting of the 
Norristown Friends’ Association on First-day afteroon, 
the 15th, was opened by President Ellwood Roberts read- 
ing from the Bible. Mary C. Roberts recited ‘‘The 
Ladder of St. Augustine.’’ ‘‘The Elders—Their Duties 
in our Meetings,’’ was explained by Sara J. Hilles. 
Lillian Zimmerman gave well selected ‘‘Current Topics’’ 


and a discussion on some of the vital subjects mentioned | 


followed. Martha 
‘*Friendship.’’ 


Yerkes then read a selection on 
Mary R. Livezey answered the question 
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Lettie W. Eyre | 


| situated 1,200 feet above sea level. 
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| duced to take a more active interest in our business 
| meetings and to attend them more regularly?’’ A variety 
of opinions were advanced in the general discussion which 
followed. Charles S. Piatt and Margaret L. Blackfan 
were appointed to attend the Conference of ‘‘Active 
_ Friendly Interest.’’ 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The regular meeting of the 
Young Friends’ Association was held in the Auditorium, 
Third month 9th, with a good attendance. After the 
business meeting Dr. Joseph S. Walton of George School, 
spoke on the subject of the Second Query, pointing out 
the differences in wording used in the various meetings in 
past years, and showing the development of the Second 
Query as we now have it, viz;, ‘‘Are love and unity 
maintained amongst you? Are tale-bearing and detrac- 
tion discouraged? When differences arise, are endeavors 
used speedily to end them?’’ The ideas embraced therein 
have always been made prominent in epistles and reports 
even before the formal queries were arranged. 

ANNA J. LIGHTFOOT, Sec’y Pro Tem. 


TASMANIA, AUSTRALIA.—On the 26th of the First 
month, 1908, a meeting of the Friends’ Association was 
held at the home of Samuel and Fanny Benjamin, Ridge- 
way, a small village about five miles from Hobart and 
The town people 
were met by the cart and driven up. After a short meet- 
ing for worship, the lesson on ‘‘The Saving and Complet- 
ing Power of Faith,’’ was read and discussed. Next 
meeting will be held at the home of Gilbert and Bertha 
Rowntree, Hobart, on the fourth First-day in Second 


| 
LOWER RATES TO OLD SUBSCRIBERS | 
Some of our subscribers think that | 


$2.00 is to much to pay for Friends’ 
Intelligencer, and we give all of these 
an opportunity to get the paper for less. 

Every subscriber who sends us one 
new name before the end of Sixth 
month, and $1.50 to pay for the same, 
may deduct fifty cents from the sub- 
scription price of his own paper next 
year; if he sends two new subscribers 
he may deduct $1.00; for three new 
subscribers he may deduct $1.50, and 


if he sends four new subscribers he | 
may have his paper free. The ‘“‘next | 
year’’ for each subscriber begins when | 
the time for which he has paid for the | 


Intelligencer expires. 


Any one belonging to a club may add | 


the new subscriber's name to the same 
club if he so desires. 
will send the Intelligencer three weeks 
free to possible subscribers, so that 
they may become interested init. A 
transfer from one member of a household 
to another is not a new subscription, 
nor will any one be counted a new sub- 
scriber who has taken the paper within 
two years and then dropped it. 

In looking for new subscribers be 
sure to find out whether the young 
people in your neighborhood get 
the Intelligencer. We hope soon to 
receive one or more new names every 
day. 





Upon request we | 


‘*How shall the younger element of our Society be in- | month, at 3 p.m. 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS, ETC. 

{In sending in notices for the Calen- 
dar they should be put in the usual 
form, so that they need not be re- 
written. They must be in not later 
than Third-day morning. ] 


38RD MO. 21ST (7TH-DAY.) — 
Abington, Pa., Friends’ Association 
at the home of Edwin S. Hallowell. 


38RD MO. 22ND (1ST-DAY.)—Lon- | 


don Grove, Pa., Y. F. A., at the 
meeting house. An address by Henry 
W. Wilbur, on Citizenship. 


—Young Friends’ 
New York and Brooklyn, in Meeting 
House, 110 Schermerhorn St., Brook- 
lyn, at 8 p. m. 
encies of the Present Time—Modern 
Empire.’’ R. Barclay Spicer will open 
discussion. 


—Race Street Conference Llass, 
11:45a. m. Topic: The Book of Daniel 
The class will be in charge of Mary 
H. Whitson. 


—Meeting of Friends at White 
Plains, N. Y., at home of E. B. and 


G. A. Capron, 42 Fisher Avenue, at | 


1l a. m. 


—Frankford, Phila., Meeting (Unity | 


and Waln Sts.), visited by members 
of Quarterly Meeting Committee, at 


| 10.30 a. m. 


Association of | 


‘‘Problems and Tend- | 





LIONEL BENJAMIN, Sec’y. 


—Girard Ave., Phila., Junior Con- 
ference at 9.45 a. m. Studies in the 
Life of Jesus—The Visit to Zacchaeus. 
Luke 19:1-10. Does the Church Follow 
the Example of Jesus in the Treatment 
of Sinners? The Proper Use of 
Wrongful Gain. 


—Meeting of Friends in Washing- 


ton, D. C., at 11 a. m., visited by 
Alice C. Robinson of Baltimore. 
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No risk in 
/ buying roses 


under unr guarantee- 

to-bloom-plan. Mon 
back for those that fail. 
Your simple word is all 

the proof we require. 
How can we give such an extraordinary 
iron-clad guarantee? It’s all explained 
in our 136-page color plate ‘* Floral 

Guide.’? Write for it to-day—free, 


5 Quick Blooming Roses, 50c 


All guaranteed to bloom this year—or 
your money back. All thrifty growers 
and profuse bloomers. 

Cham of the World (rosy pink); 

Clotilde Soupert (creamy white with rosecentre); 

Alliance (bright golden yellow ; shell pink centre); 

Cook (white tinged with rose); 
(deep satiny red). 

Every rose labelled and every rose guar- 
anteed to is season. Ordernow and 
wewillshipprepaid at proper planting time. 
Thisadvertisement w re net appearginias 

Don't forget to write for “* Guide.” 
tains descriptions and helpful cultural eine not 
only of roses, but hundreds of other choice flowers 
and plants. Itis free. 

_ ~~ 


Box 30 B West Grove, Pa. 





JOHN B. MARTIN 
UNDERTAKER 


Wilmington, Deiaware 


Licensed in Pennsylvania. 
Telephones : D. & A., 13 
Delmarvia & Keystone, 20-13 


haveearneda world-wide reputation. Thou- 
sands of farmers and gardeners rely upon 
them absolutely because they are sure grow- 
ers. If you have never planted them, just 
try them thisyear. Our new catalogue helps 
solve all the problems of planting—will be 
Maely to set you right when in doubt. 


If everybody could have ade- 
quate life insurance at no cost at 
all, what a step in the march of 
civilization! 

The next best is the safest at 
the lowest cost, furnished to and 
by the members of the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St. 


FRIEND 


—Meeting of Friends in West Phila- 
delphia, (35th and Lancaster Ave.), 
visited by Rachel M. Lippincott, of 
Mullica Hill, N. J. 


—Nathaniel Richardson of Byberry, 
Phila., expects to attend Friends’ 
Meeting, 15th and Race Sts., Phila- 
delphia. 

3RD MO. 29TH (iST-DAY.) — 
Horsham, Pa., Friends’ Association in 
the meeting house. Joseph Elkinton 
expects to be present. hg 

—“Friends’ Day’’ at Home for 
Aged and Infirm Colored Persuns, 44th 
and Girard Ave., Philadelphia. Meet- 
ing for Worship at 3 p. m., attended 
by Friends of both branches. 

—Race Street Conference Class, 
11.45 a. m. Topic: The Maccabean 
Period. The Career of Judas Macca- 
beus. The lesson will be given by 
George A. Walton. 


4TH MO. 6TH (2ND-DAY.)—Ne- 
braska Half-Yearly Meeting in G.A.R. 
Hall, Lincoln, Neb., 12th and U Sts., 
at 10 a.m. Ministers and Elders, 
Seventh-day before at2p.m. Meeting 
for worship on First-day at 11 a. m. 


Scattered Seeds for 25 Cents. 

Scattered Seeds has a number of copies 
of First, Second and Third months 
left over. As long as these hold out 
we will send the paper for 1908 to 
new subscribers for 25 cents. This is 
an opportunity to get good reading for 
the children of a home at a very low 
rate. Address, Scattered Seeds, N. W. 
Cor. 15th and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 


Cornhill tells a story of an English 
woman of high station who bewailed 
toa friend the loss by death ofa 
somewhat ill-bred but extremely 
wealthy neighbor, who had been very 
liberal in his help to her country 
charities. ‘‘Mr. X. is dead,’’ she 
said. ‘‘He was so good and kind and 
helpful to me in all sorts of ways. 
He was so vulgar, poor, dear fellow, 
we could not know him in London; 
but we shall meet in heaven.’’ 


In American secondary schools in 
the year 1906 there were 952,000 pupils 
—742,000 at the public high schools 
and only 138,000 at private schools of 
all kinds. Many thousands of these 
latter were in the preparatory depart- 
ments of the numerous small colleges 
all over the land, but largely in the 
South and West. The majority were 
in the private schools in the large 
cities. The Roman Catholic Church 
is more energetic than any other de- 
nomination in the private education of 
the children of its membership. 
—Joseph M. Rogers. 


In Lippincott’s 
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it MICA 


AXLE GREASE 


adds years to the life of 
a wagon. Just what a 
farmer, teamster or dray- 
man needs to make the 
“wheels go round” with 
least wear and most profit. 

Poor grease cuts the 
boxes out of your wheels 
—don’t use it— get 
Mica Axle Grease and 
save the wagon. 


Mica Axle Grease has 
just the right “body” to 
wear long without run- 
ning. Coats the axle 
with an anti-friction sur- 
face of powdered mica 
which is almost as good 
as roller bearings. 

Your wagon needs 
Mica Axle Grease — ask 
the dealer for it. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 





MONTGOMERY, CLOTHIER and TYLER 
BANKERS 
and dealers in Conservative Investment Securities. 


Correspondence and 131 S. FOURTH ST. 
personal consultation invited. PHILADELPHIA 


Oberlin College which has never 
made any discrimination on account 
of sex or color, will this year cele- 


brate its 75th anniversary. The 
American Magazine says that proba- 
bly no town of equal size in the 
United States contains as many 
church members as Oberlin, Ohio. 
Of a population numbering 5,226, 
3,326 are members of churches. 


Relieve inflammation of the 
throat. caused by cold or 
catarrh. Contain no opiates. 
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Lansdowne and Darby Saving Fund and Trust Company 


Georee Foster Waite, 


President, Treasurer and Trust Officer 


W. Lane VERLENDEN, Vice-President 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian or Agent. 
where this Company is named as Executor. Either the Franklin National Bank or the Gi 


Full Paid Capital, $125,000.00 


Continued from page 1. 


WAntan~ TO TAKE CHARGE OF A HOME 
where one or more servants are kept by a 


woman of ability and experience. Best of refer- | 


ences. Address No. 32, this office. 


WANTED- BY A YOUNG MAN EXPERI- 
enced in Automobile work gnd with general 

machine shop experience, position of any kind. 

Address G. D., 1212 N. 24th st., Phila. 


ANTED — A POSITION BY A MIDDLE- 
aged woman who is willing to assist in 
sewing and house work; a good home more of an 
object than high wages. Address Louise MacNeill, 
1535 Summer Bt., Phila. 


her 9 FOLLOWING LOANS ON 

first mortgage securities $1400, 1700, 
1800, boyy all in Delaware County, Pa. Charles 
Palmer, No. 12 East Fifth St., Chester, Pa. 


WANTED—By A AN EXPERIENCED WOMAN 

care of invalid or feeble person, or mothers 
helper with young children. References with 
Friends. In or near Phila. preferred. Address 
Box 17, Oxford, Pa. 


WANTED—A REFINED, RELIABLE WOM- 

an to act as care-taker for feeble old lady, 
also assist with house work. One under fifty 
preferred. Address M. C., this office. 





WANTED- BY A YOUNG WOMAN POSI- 
tion as companion. References given and 
required. Address Box 102, Willow Grove, Pa. 


Iss E. SIDEBOTHAM, PURCHASING 

agent, 4659 Penn St., station F, Phila., Pa., 

will fill mail orders or accompany shoppers, assist 
in the fitting of suits, etc. 


For Sale or Rent. 


FOR s SALE—SWARTHMORE, #4800. FOUR- 

teen room house, hot water heater and other 
conveniences, lot 60 x 150 feet; shade, three 
squares from station. Apply C. P. Peters & Son, 
608 Chestnut St., Phila. 


FoR F RENT—FURNISHED RESIDENCE AT 
Moorestown for season or year. 14 rooms, 
modern conveniences, 142 acres, shade, fruits and 
nuts in abundance, delightful situation, command- 
ing view for miles. Apply C. P. Peters & Son, 
608 Chestnut St., Phila. ae for list. 


OR RENT — FURNISHED BOARDING 
house to small family of refined adults. Per- 
manent. Reference. Address N, Office of Friends’ 
Intelligencer, N. W. Cor. 15th and Cherry Sts., 
Phila. 


BOARDING AND ROOMS. 


PERMANENT and TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. 
Address Sarah R. Matthews and Sisters, 1827 
“I” Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


For Sale at Bargain Price. 


Lot No. 75 at Buck Hill Falls. Level walk to 
Inn, only 150 yards distant. Chas. N. Thompson, 
or. Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 


For Sale at Buck Hill Falls. 
Lot No. 217, on Buck Hill. Commands unexcell- 
ed-view East and North. Address 
EDWARD C. WILSON, Friends’ School, Baltimore 


I 





EASTON SANE rARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients re 
ceived. Twenty-five years’ —s: a First 
Assistant Physician in Middletown, N . State 
Hospital ; visit before deciding. 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 


| 


Josern T. Buntino, Second Vice-President. 
MORGAN BuntTine, Secretary 
Lewis LAWRENCE Situ, Solicitor 


eat eqeastty. _S SS and foe of charge 


National Bank Company. 
2 per cent. paid on Check Deposits, 3 per cent. paid on ‘touk Deposits 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


E. B. Morris, President Chartered 1836 N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Streets 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $10,000,000 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Assignee and Receiver. Financial Agent for Individuals or 
cuperetiens. Interest allowed on Individual and Curporation Accounts. Acts as Trustee of Corpora- 
Mortgages. _oomeny under Plans of Reorganization. Registrar and Transfer Agent. Assumes 
Entire charge of Real Estate Safes to Rent i in Burglar-proof Vaults. 


LANSDOWNE, PA. 


Aims at perfect service and 


Make Sure That The Title To Your Property Is All Right. 


Our examination eliminates all possible flaws, our insurance protects you against loss in case your 
title should be contested. 


CHESTER COUNTY TRUST COMPANY 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 
Wm. H. Gibbons, Vice-Prest., 
Wm. P. a Trust Officer, L. K. Stubbs, Vico-Prest. and Treas. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


OFFices : 623 Walnut 2 =. Philadelphia, Penna. 
{ Ambler, Montgomery County, Penna. 


J. Everton Ramsey, Prest., 


Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, Jobbing attended to. 
» CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, . 
1125 Spring St. (first street ab. Race,) Phila, Pa. 
"Phone 54-78 D Filbert. 

ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
| 420 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


Morgan Bunting. Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 


503 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


J. T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


Chestnut and Thirteenth Sts. 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


Engtish, French, German, Japanese and 
Exclusive American WALL PAPERS. 


Write for Samples 
1515 W Walnut St., 


DAVID HENRY WRIGHT 
LAWYER 
1420° Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


JOHN FABER R MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
833 DeKalb St., Norristown, Penna. 


JOSEPH L. THOMAS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
106 Market Street, Camden, N. J. 


G. HERBERT J ENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 


Stenographer 


rom. Pa. 


FRANK PETTIT 


Manufacturer of 


GEO. B. COCK 
Girard Building 
Telephone 


and other Ornamental Iron Work 
809 Master Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa 


Iron Fencing and Fire Esca | 
| 


The Provident Life and Trust Co. of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street Capital, $1,000,000, fully paid 


Surplus and Undivided Profits belonging to the a. 
Surplus belonging to Insurance —- ° e ° ° 7.505,533 56 
Assets of the Company, . e ° ° 75.420.478.34 


Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives cow on “Deposit, “hets as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, etc. 


OFFICERS. DIRECTORS. 


Samuel R. Shipley, Robert M. Janney. 
T. Wistar Brown, Marriott C. Morris, 
Richard Wood, Frank H. Taylor, 
Charles Hartshorne, J. B. Townsend, Jr., 
Asa S. Wing, John B. Morgan, 
James V. Watson, F. H. Strawbridge, 
William Longstreth, Joseph Ashbrook, 
John Thompson Emlen. 


$5, 1037.440.73 


Wistar Brown, i 
Joseph Ashbrook, .. Vice-Pres. & ‘ue Ins. Dept. 
J. Roberts Foulke, Trust Officer 
David G. Alsop, .-- o . Actuary 
J. Barton Townsend, - eoeees .. Assistant ‘Trust Officer 
Samuel H. Troth, T 
C. Walter Borton, 


Secretary 
J. Thomas Moore, 


Superintendent of Agencies 
Boxes in Modern Safe Deposit Vaults, $3 and Upwards 





